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A Treatise ok Orthopaedic Surgery. By Edward H. Bradford, 
H.D., Surgeon to the City Hospital, Boston; Samaritan Hospital, Boston; 
and Children’s Hospital; Instructor in Clinical Surgery, Harvard Medical 
School; and Robert W. Lovett, M.D., Surgeon to the Samaritan Hos¬ 
pital; Assistant Out-patient Surgeon to the Children’s Hospital; Out¬ 
patient Surgeon to the Carney Hospital; formerly Assistant Surgeon to 
the New York Orthopaedic Dispensary and Hospital. Illustrated with 789 
wood-engravings. New York: William Wood & Co., 1890. 

Drs. Bradford akd Lovett, both accurate and reliable workers, 
have had unusual opportunities, not only for considering deformities, 
but, by reason of their location in Boston, have had exceptional facili¬ 
ties for following up their cases for a series, of years. The hospitals 
with which the^ are associated being the only ones in Boston devoted 
especially to this class of cases, their patients have not drifted, as is so 
frequently the case in many cities, which drifting is so common a source 
of error in statistics. 

The work shows evidence not only of personal experience, but also of 
wide general knowledge and research. 

The first chapter, on Pott’s disease, gives a comprehensive and accu¬ 
rate picture of this most dreaded condition, and their treatment of spinal 
abscess is especially to be commended. In the acute stage of Bpinal 
caries, as well as in that of hip disease, they recommend treatment by 
rest and extension during the acute stage, the patient being placed upon 
a canvaB frame, which permits the removal of the case into the open air 
without disturbance of the dressings. Fixation by plaster-of-Paris, and 
other methods, are well shown, and the difficulties of securing rest in the 
up^er portion of the spinal column are fully recognized. 

feeveral forms of head-rest, including a number encircling the neck, 
which seem advisable to adopt for the purpose, are given. 

In regard to operative treatment for the removal of the laminae for 
pressure paralysis, the conclusion reached is that “ operation, however, 
has no place in the treatment of Pott’s' disease until conservative 
measures have been faithfully tried for a sufficient period of time— 
measures which, in most cases, will prove efficient and successful in the 
relief of the paralysis.” 

Eighty pages are covered by lateral curvatures of the spine. The 
evil effects of this distortion are well portrayed. Gymnastics, having in 
view the development of the weakened muscles, form necessarily an im¬ 
portant part of treatment, mechanical support being applied judiciously 
in severe cases. 

Hip disease necessarily commands an important position in the book. 
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The article shows a most careful consideration of the methods of treat¬ 
ment, both by rest, fixation, and traction. The conclusion that it is 
difficult to summarize the treatment for this malady, for the reason that 
cases differ greatly in severity, is eminently wise. Too much importance 
is usually given to the absolute treatment of hip disease by a certain 
method, or by a certain form of splint, and these authors judiciously 
make a decided difference in the varied class of cases. In their work 
they use such methods as may be needed by the indications present. A 
case in the acute stage differs greatly from one that has passed into a 
chronic condition. As long as the hip is sensitive, the utmost care 
should be exercised to arrest the inflammation. 

Tubercular articular 03titis of the knee also comes in for a chapter 
full of thoughtful suggestions. Fixation, protection, and rest are the 
essential conditions of treatment. 

Various forms of club-foot, and a few of the innumerable varieties of 
apparatus, are discussed. Operative treatment receives its full share of 
attention, as without operation the correction of talipes is slow and 
tedious. 

In congenital dislocation of the hip it is recommended, by long- 
continued rest and traction, followed by the use of apparatus, that an 
attempt be made to limit the mobility of the head of the femur. 

Infantile spinal paralysis and cerebral paralysis in children very 
properly receive full consideration, as they are among the most disabling 
deformities ; and we are glad to see that tenotomy is advised, not only 
for spinal paralysis, but also in cerebral palsy, when the limbs can be 
thereby placed in a better mechanical position for locomotion. 

Rickets, and its results, especially knock-knee and bow-legs, are care¬ 
fully treated. The use of apparatus is advised, not only as a preventive 
means, but as a corrective one. Operative interference is recommended 
in all the severer grades of cases. 

Plastic surgery is only considered as regards the hands and feet. 

In flat-foot only the severe grades are recommended for operation. 

The chapter on the Functional Affections of the Spine and Limbs is a 
very suggestive one for neurologists, as well as for orthopaedic surgeons, 
and the benefits of apparatus are well shown. 

The eight hundred illustrations, as a rule, are good and well chosen, 
but the general appearance of type and paper is not as clear as it should 
have been. The material, however, is so good that the book will take its 
place at once as the recognized index of progressive American ortho¬ 
paedic surgery. De F. W. 


The Students’ Surgery. By Frederick James Gant, F.R.C.S., Senior 
Surgeon to the Royal Free Hospital. Pp. xxxv., 817. Philadelphia: Lea 
Brothers & Co., 1890. 

The modest title, and, indeed, the preface of this excellent book, 
suggest the examination-room and the “ouiz,” but the work has a 
larger field. Condensed in form, with small type and meagre space for 
illustrations, within the more than eight hundred pages is contained a 
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very large amount of material, which 13 well arranged, though a good 
index would greatly add to its availability. 

It is gratifying to find a book, intended solely for students, which 
really contains the essentials of surgery and is not bo superficial or so 
condensed as to be of use only for M cramming,” as are so many books 
of its class. This is an epitome of the author’s Science and Art of 
Surgery , exclusive of the chapters on the eye, ear, teeth, skin, female 
genital organs, and upon orthopaedics. It follows the order of arrange¬ 
ment of that well-known work, that one may supplement the other. 
Simple and straightforward in style, and conservative in tone, the book 
treats, briefly it may be. but fairly, each of the many phases of its sub¬ 
ject. The experience of the writer tells on every page. He has passed 
the period of operative enthusiasm; with a wholesome regard for the 
vie medicalrix natures, operative measures are his last, and not his first 
resort. 

As is the case with most general surgical works now published, the 
treatment advised is that which had stood the test of time up to ten or 
fifteen years ago, while the new surgeiy of to-day is not considered to 
have won a permanent place. That conservatism seems too great, how- 
ever, which w’ould justify laparotomy for haemorrhage in wounds of the 
abdomen only when “a distinct jetting stream of blood” can be felt by 
the finger (p. 592). 

The author agrees with those who practise venesection for internal 
haemorrhage (p. 593). Opium is his sheet-anchor in traumatic peri¬ 
tonitis (p. 596). “ Purgatives during the inflammatory stage are useless 
or injurious. No mention is made of flushing the peritoneum with 
water, either after faecal extravasations or in peritonitis. 

The preface is dated October, 1889, but parts of the work would 
appear to have been written some years ago. J?or instance, the descrip¬ 
tion of the technique of antisepsis includes the spray, and refers almost 
solely to carbolic acid solutions. The antiseptic agents “commonly 
employed” are given as carbolic acid, boracic acid, chloride of zinc, 
etc., while corrosive sublimate is included among the “ others ” which 

may be mentioned. * The fact that the opinions expressed were formed 
before the reign of corrosive sublimate and well-understood asepsis, is 
seen also in the discussion of compound fractures and compound disloca¬ 
tions. The present book, though recentlv published, is really a con¬ 
densation of the author’s older treatise, as has been said. 

There is some tendency among writers of the day to make antisepsis 
the whole of surgery, a mistake of which our author is not guilty. Some 
harm is done, however, by the publication of really old ideas in a pro¬ 
fessedly new form, by making the average practitioner, who does but 
little surgery, contented with results which, according to modern 
standards, ure quite unwarranted. 

A valuable chapter is that devoted to the subject of vesical calculus 
and alhed disorders. An excellent description is given of lithotomy in 
its various forms, and of Iithotrity. Safer advice, more intelligent 
reasoning, or more accurate description could not be desired than is 
found in the chapters on hernia and intestinal obstruction. The author 
is not enthusiastic as to the result of the operation for the radical cure 
of hernia, but believes that it should be undertaken after strangulation 
when circumstances permit. 

As to the operation of election, he adopts the teaching of Mr. Mitchell 
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Banka, who writes: “An operation should be recommended (a) in chil¬ 
dren only when it is impossible to get the parents to pay any attention 
to the complaint—in short, in the children of the poor and ignorant;’ 
( b ) in small femoral hernke composed of irreducible omentum, always; 
(e) in inguinal hemke incapable of support by reason of the presence of 
adherent omentum, always; (d) in all hernke whose great size renders 
support by a truss impossible.” The point in the operation Mr. Banks 
describes is the complete separation of the sac; the tying it off, if pos¬ 
sible, at the level of the abdominal peritoneum; and, finally, cutting it 
away. 

In regard to to the treatment of fracture of the patella, the author 
says: “ Considering the safety and efficacy of the old method, even when 
apparently resulting in failure, ray own judgment decidedly inclines to 
the treatment of a simple fracture of the patella by bandage-retention of 
the fragments, in the manner already described; and I think that 
wiring, if practised at all, should be reserved for those quite exceptional 
cases in which the fracture remains ununited, as the final result.” 

The author is earnest in endorsing the time-honored view that simple 
depressed fractures of the skull should be left alone in the absence of 
symptoms of compression. “ Surgeons,” says he, “ with unlimited faith 
in antiseptic precautions, but with limited experience in fractures of the 
skull, would operate as if the whole significance of head-injuries was the 
liability to septic infection—even allowing the assurance of its prevention 
in all cases.” 

The book is printed in London. It is impossible to avoid disappoint¬ 
ment, in these advanced days of wood-engraving, upon finding again 
the old diagrammatic English style of cuts, which have for so many 
years served as illustrations. Their usefulness w*as never great, and the 
time has come, in America at least, when a much higher standard is 
expected. Such cuts, for instance, as those on pages 332,486, 798, 800, 
801 and 808, and those in the chapter on hernia, teach nothing, and 
should have been omitted. - G. E. S. 


The Pulse. By W. H. Beoadbext, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians, Senior Physician to, and Lecturer on Clinical Medicine in the 
Medical School of, St Mary's Hospital, etc. Illustrated with 59 Sphygmo- 
graphic Tracings. Philadelphia: Lea Brothers & Co., 1890. 

This little book is largely based on the Croonian Lectures on the 
Pulse, which were delivered by Dr. Broadbent before the Royal College 
of Physicians in 1887, and it probably represents the best practical 
thought on this subject in the English language. Its first chapter opens 
with a history of our knowledge of the pulse, and this is followed by 
chapters on the pulse, its production and significance; mode of feeling 
the pulse; the heart-sounds in relation to the pulse ; increased frequency 
of the pulse; infrequent pulse; intermittent and irregular pulse; the 
pulse as influenced by variations in arterio-capillary resistance; high 
arterial tension ; the pulse in acute disease, in cardiac valvular disease, 
in aneurism, in kidney disease, and in affections of the nervous system. 
Whilst it is true that the graphic method bears a most intimate rela- 
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tion to pathological physiology, it is also true' that when we endeavor to 
get a true interpretation of the pulBe through the sphygmograph we fail 
to do it as accurately and as satisfactorily as when we apply the finger. 
The reason for this defect, which Dr. Broadbent fully recognizes, is not 
far to seek. The sphygmograph is an instrument which is only capable 
of registering the undulations of an artery—the rise and fall of a pul¬ 
sating tube^—together with the grosser modifications of these movements. 
But there is something more than a mere change of form in the pulse- 
wave which the sphygmograph cannot detect, and it is this defect which, 
in point of usefulness, will always place it far beneath the touch of the 
educated finger. 

# A correct interpretation of the pulse, with its almost infinite modifica¬ 
tions brought about by almost unlimited bodily variations, can only be 
achieved by experience, and as an aid toward attaining this goal nothing 
will be of more service than this brochure on the study of the pulse. 

T. J. M. 


Lemons du Mardi a la Salpetriere. Professor Charcot, Policlinique, 

1888-1889. Notes de Cours de MM. Blei, Charcot, Henri Colin, 6I6ves du 

Service. Tome II. Paris, 1890. 

Tuesday Lectures at the Salpetriere. By Professor Charcot. 

The book before us is a bulky volume of over 550 pages, and embraces 
a report of twenty-one clinical lectures. It is pleasant to note at once 
that no attempt has been made, as in a previous publication, at a fac 
simile reproduction of the notes in script, but that the book is printed in 
clear, bold type. A great variety ofsubjects have been dealt with, though 
hysterical disorders largely predominate. • The book is full of most inter¬ 
esting material, some of which is new; however, we cannot but regret that 
the reports were not limited to abstracts and excerpts of the more im¬ 
portant matter. In the overburdened condition of medical literature 
and the great pressure on the time of professional men, it is hardly pos¬ 
sible to read long verbatim reports of clinical lectures, in which even the 
conversations^ between the patient and the lecturer are repeated with 
absolute detail and painful accuracy. However, as a mere clinical record, 
the book is beyond praise. 

To give the reader some idea of the subject-matter let us take the 
premiere lefon. Two cases of hysterical yawning, one spontaneous and 
the other suggested, are first considered. Tracings of the breathing are 
exhibited, the previous histories and their significance dwelt upon, and 
the concomitance of other hysterical signs, such as hemianiesthesia, con¬ 
vulsive attacks, etc., pointed out. The third case, one of hysterical rapid 
breathing, is similarly dealt with. The fourth, and last case of the lec¬ 
ture, is very interesting. It is one of grand tic convulsif, in which the 
tic was associated with coprolalic and psychic disorders. The patient 
was a man, aged thirty-nine years, who was afflicted with a convulsive 
movement in which the forearm was suddenly flexed upon the arm fol¬ 
lowed by a brusque movement of the shoulder. The elbow was then 
raised to the right side of the face, the head being simultaneously inclined 
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to tk® same side. The entire attitude was one of defence, like that of a 
school-boy about to receive a box on the ears. The tic was so violent 
and persistent that the patient’s wife was in the habit of tying his hands 
at night to diminish themovements which would otherwise prevent sleep. 
The attacks came on with the suddenness of electric shocks, and in no 
way did they resemble the movements in the chorea of Sydenham. 
With every seizure the patient ejaculated “Ah! Ah!”, which the lec¬ 
turer interpreted as representing, in some sort, the oaths and foul phrases 
so often observed in other cases. In addition, the patient suffered from 
psychic disturbance, as illustrated as follows: The patient stated that 
after writing a letter he would seal and address it, and then go to the 
post. But when about to place it in the box, he would hesitate, retire 
four or five times from the opening before finally dropping it, and when 
oie act was at last accomplished he would experience profound emotion. 
The sight of a razor would fill him with trembling and fear. He had 
the idea that he would kill some one or kill himself. The sight of a gun, 
or, in fact, the mere conception of a gun excited the same feeling and’ 
up to a certain point, he really had the desire to kill some one. Fre¬ 
quently the mere sight of a cabman excited the desire to beat him. 
hmally, the patient attributed his disorder to the fact that his mother 
while with child with him had served in the family of a banker who 
had been afflicted by a frightful tic. This interpretation, however, it is 
needless to say, was not accepted by the lecturer. The feasibility of 
exploratory trephining naturally occurs to the reader, but no allusion 
13 ? j® J°. *** Certainly, in a case the movements of which are so fixed 
and definite, and in which there can be no doubt about the cortical 
character of the trouble, the idea of trephining is worthv of consider¬ 
ation. 

The other lectures are filled with like interesting material. Much 
that is unusual and bizarre is presented. A suggestive case, for instance, 
is that presented in Lecture II., in which a traumatic neurasthenia and* 
hysteria with hemianesthesia were imposed upon an old case of sciatica 
with deformity. The importance and significance of the family history 
become evident when we are informed that an uncle of the patient was 
insane, that his mother and father both died of tuberculosis, and that a 
brother and cousin were epileptic. 

A case deserving especial mention is that embodied in Lecture III., 
of poisoning by carbon disulphide. The patient was a man, sixty-three 
y®®*® age. He had worked from time to time in the factory when 
the sulphide was made, at other times he had worked at his trade as 
mason. For the last four months, however, he had worked steadilv at 
the factory, and one day, while cleaning a vat intended for the sulphide, 
he met with the following experience: 

does not seem to be at all rare,” says the lecturer, “for accidents 
of this kind to occur while cleaning these receptacles. This is what hap¬ 
pened : all of a sudden, P. (the patient), after having had a feeling of 
suffocation and a sensation of heat in the scrotum, fell to the ground, 
without giving vent to the least cry, as though struck by an apoplexy. 
His companions thought that he was suffocated. They say that during 
the time that he was unconscious, a period of about half an hour, there 
were no convulsions. Finally, he came to, and they put him on his feet 
again very much confused and astonished. He remained in his room 
for two days, and during this time did not notice especially what was 
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happening, but on the third day he noticed marked stiffness of the right 
arm, and on the day following, on awakening he found the limb almost 
completely paralyzed. On th* same day the right leg became affected 
in the same way, but to a mu*_u less extent, for the patient has still been 
able to walk rather well/’ The hemiplegia was now of six weeks’ dura¬ 
tion. In walking the right leg was dragged, the foot now leaving the 
ground. The arm hung loosely, was not rigid, and was very weak, 
while the fingers were stiffly extended at right angles to the palm. The 
last was due to a spasmodic contracture, there being an elastic resistance 
either to flexion or extension. The mere fact of the position of the 
fingers not corresponding to the contracture of old organic hemiplegia 
was enough, the lecturer pointed out, to attract the attention of the con¬ 
noisseur. Further, there was no exaltation of the reflexes, another 
a .??. 1 ? a ^ 0U8 -^g a i n i examination disclosed that the cutaneous sen¬ 

sibility of the paralyzed parts was profoundly affected. A profound 
anaesthesia was found to involve, not only the paralyzed parts, but also 
one-half of the trunk. A diagnosis of hysteria was made, and the 
patient’s condition compared to that which sometimes results from trau¬ 
matism, saturnism, alcoholism, etc. 

The above extracts will give the reader some idea of these interesting 
clinics, and would foreshadow the experience of a visit to the SalpGtri&re. 
As already stated, functional diseases and hysteria largely preponderate, 
though interesting organic cases are not wanting, as witness a case of 
crossed hemiparaplegia due to lesion of the cord in its lateral half, a 
result of trauma, and a case of syringomyelia, which is made doubly 
attractive by being coupled with a case in which hvsteria closely emu¬ 
lated the organic disease. ' ' F. X. D. 


Internationaler Atlas Seltener Hautkrankheiten. Interna¬ 
tional Atlas of Rare Skin Diseases. Atlas International des 
Maladies Rares de la Peau. HerauBgeber-Editore-Editeurs: Mal¬ 
colm Morris, London; P. G. Unna, Hamburg; H. Leloir, Lille; 
Louis A. Duhring, Philadelphia; L. Voss, Hamburg. Leinziir- II 
(1889, 11.) 6 f b- . 

This last issued fasciculus of the International Atlas of Bare Skin 
Diseases is in point of merit quite equal to its predecessor, which has 
already received a favorable notice in tnese pages. 

The first of the four papers here selected for illustration is by Ernst 
^chwimmerand, and accompanied by an admirable portrait in colors of 
a male patient affected with multiple diffuse pigmented sarcoma of the 
skm. The diagnosis rests upon a careful microscopical examination 
made of sections of tumors removed from near the brow. 

The paper, apart from its intrinsic value, is of interest’os establishing 
wide distinction between mycosis fungoides (once 
thought to be a species of cutaneous sarcoma) and this last-named dis¬ 
ease in its several manifestations in the skin. Mycosis fungoides has 
to-day a scarcely disputed position among the infectious granulomata 
and its clinical symptoms are now classically as separate from those of 
sarcoma as are syphilis and lepra, which the author systematically ex- 
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eludes from the diagnostic possibilities. It is interesting to note, by the 
way that Hardaway, cited by our author among the American contribu¬ 
tors to his theme, has lately 1 made a supplemental report of his case of 
idiopathic pigmented sarcoma, originally described some fifteen or six- 
, * a £. 0 ’ m w h lc h lt: is shown that the patient is now in good health 

that the active sarcomatous process is apparently at an end, and that 
the growths are undergoing spontaneous involution, leaving atrophic 
patches where there were once tumors. The fact is of special interest 
in this connection, seeing that the strongest resemblance exists between 
the portraits of the two patients as furnished by the two authors in dif¬ 
ferent hemispheres. 

The second of the illustrations in this fasciculus of the International 
Athe represents the palm of the right hand of a male patient affected 
with symmetrical erythematous keratodermia, observed some seventeen 
years ago by Besmer and then reproduced in one of the fine moulages of 
ihiretta. The hyperkeratosic plaques with their reddened rims are well 
V?,* be colors peculiar to each. It is to be regretted that the 
author did not make it clear in his description whether there was in this 
case an active or passive hypenemia of the borders of the patches, and 

fit l 0t , 8tate /; hether ^ere was or was not a coincident 
hypendross of the hands and feet, and irregularity of the cardiac move- 
ents. The later studies of these curious trophoneuroses of the extremi¬ 
ties with cutaneous manifestations, make it clear that the redness is often 
in pure type a passive hypenemia, and accompanied by profuse diapho- 
resis, usually limited to the hands and feet. Spontaneous relief of some 
of these conditions has occurred without the intervention of treatment. 
Upon the same sheet with Besnier’s case is represented the hand of a 
Uni ? er Mlbe j ll,s observation, the dorsal surface of the digits 
chiefly being the seat of multiple verrucous lesions of a dark purplish-red 
shade. These, microscopically, were discovered to be epithelial growths 
with a more or less centrally situated cavernous channel of vascular 
connections, suggesting to the author the name which he has given to 
the lesions-to wit angiokeratoma. They are, undoubtedly, very rare, 
and might be described as warty growths of a blood-vascular type. 

Bospelow a case of “ ulcus molle mammae ” is the theme of the last 
paper, and illustrated fully by a life-sized colored lithograph. The 
ulcer represented might, however, serve as an example of the initial 
lesion ot syphilis upon the nipple, so far as relates to its external ap¬ 
pearances. Indeed, attempting to exclude such a possibility by com- 

? n h • ® 0r \ with ita P° rtra yed symptoms, one is at once 
persuaded that it falls into that category of mixed and doubtful cases 
furnished in every large public, and especially hospital, practice. The 
author himself seems iiofc to be clear as to all the facts, since he ordered for 
the patient a mercurial course m consequence of the development later 
of some suspicious pharyngeal symptoms. On the whole, one would 
hesitate before citing this as a good example of the exceedingly rare soft 
chancre of the nipple, whose actual rarity and the cloud that "hangs 
oyer its few reported cases, lead one to regard with an increasing sus¬ 
picion the proofs of its existence. ° 

The pages of this fasciculus, albeit they are printed in three languages, 

In' 7 few , errora flnd typographical faults, so few, 

m met, that they may well be overlooked in the results actually 

i Report to the American Dermatological Association, September 19 , 1889 . 
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obtained, after unusual effort, to produce a page for international 
perusal. The work is highly to be commended, though its usefulness 
is rather to the expert than to the general practitioner. * J. N. H. 


The Suppression of Consumption. By G. W. Hambleton, M.D., Presi¬ 
dent of the Polytechnic Physical Development Society of Great Britain. 
Pp. 37. New York: N. D. C. Hodges, 1890. 

This brochure, one of the series of Fact and Theory Papers , may be 
regarded as a valuable contribution to preventive medicine. Its author, 
after giving his reasons for rejecting the prevailing theories of the causa¬ 
tion of pulmonary consumption, states that he believes it to be exclu¬ 
sively produced by conditions that tend to reduce the breathing capacity 
of the lungs, and hence he very strongly advocates pulmonary gy mn astics 
for the purpose of developing the capacity of the respiratory organs, not 
only as a preventive, but also as a curative, measure in this disease. 

It is very obvious that, so far as it goes, Dr. Hambleton’s theory 
abounds with truth, but it is equally evident that it fails to go far enough. 
If it is true that consumption is solely caused by a reduction of breath¬ 
ing capacity, why is it that the female is a great deal less liable to con¬ 
sumption than the male sex, in spite of the fact that the former has a 
smaller breathing surface than the latter? 

Notwithstanding these and other objections' which may be raised 
against Dr. Hambleton’s etiological views, it must be conceded that his 
mode of suppressing consumption, by enhancing the vital chest capacity, 
is one of the most efficacious adjuvants in the prevention and treatment 
of consumption. 


A New Medical Dictionary, based on Recent Medical Ditera- 
.tube. By George M. Gould, B.A., M.D., Ophthalmic Surgeon to the 
Philadelphia Hospital; and Clinical Chief, Ophthalmological Department, 
German Hospital. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son & Co., 1890. 

Anyone who has had occasion during the last eight or ten years to 
consult a medical dictionary, and who among the readers of recent 
medical literature but has frequently been obliged to do so, must have 
been struck with the large number of words which were not contained 
within its pages. The development of the science of medicine within • 
the last decade, the advances made in microscopy, micro-chemistry, 
bacteriology and pathology, pharmacology and materia medica, electro- 
therapeutics and antiseptic surgery, have introduced new terms, which 
are in constant use, and for the meaning of which the reader has fre¬ 
quently to consult his Greek lexicon and search for the roots from which 
they are formed. 

A new dictionary of medical terms, therefore, was much to be desired, 
and the present book by Dr. Gould is intended to supply this want. 

The author has aimed at giving as much information in as small a 
space as possible, and has thus made some of his definitions rather too 
brief—-e. y., under the heading “Ciesarean Operation ” we find“ Sanger’s 
operation, gastro-hyslerolomy, Sanger having greatly improved' the 
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technique of the operation.” “Thomas’s operation consists in certain 
improvements in gastro-elytrotomy.” As the main features of Kehrer’s, 
Porro’s, Sigault’s, and the Porro-Muller operations are described in a 
few words in the same article, we think that a brief description of the 
essential points of the former operations would have also been in place. 
We have met with several other instances where the author has, perhaps, 
been rather sparing of words, but as this is a tendency rarely found 
among writers of the present day, perhaps it is to be commended rather 
than condemned. One pleasing feature of the book is that the reader 
can almost invariably find the definition under the word he looks for, 
without being referred, from one place to another, as is too commonly 
the case in medical dictionaries. The tables of the bacilli, micrococci, 
leucomaines, and ptomnines are excellent and contain a large amount of 
information in a limited space. The anatomical tables are also concise 
and clear. 

We would suggest to the author that, in his next edition, when he 
makes use of a Greek word, he might insert the accent as is usually 
customary. A typographical error, which, however, is of little impor¬ 
tance, occurs in the excellent appendix on the “Mineral Springs of the 
United States,” by Dr. Judson Daland, of Philadelphia. On page 501 
“ Fauquier White Sulphur Springs ” are Baid to be in “ Fauquier County, 
Virginia,” while on page 479 the same springs are placed in “ West 
Virginia.” The former is correct We would unhesitatingly recom¬ 
mend this dictionary to our readers, feeling sure that it will prove of 
much value to them. * H. M. 


How to Examine for Life Insurance. By John M. Keating, M.D., 

President of the Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors, etc. 

Philadelphia: 1890. 

This unpretentious volume, from the pen of one of our most experi¬ 
enced and conservative life insurance medical directors, is just such a 
book as the young and inexperienced medical examiner needs. It is 
not a manual of medical diagnosis, though founded upon the best works 
of that description. It contains those suggestive hints and recommenda¬ 
tions that will be useful to the medical beginner and that can only be 
furnished by the man of experience. 

After an introduction of four chapters filled with advice about “ how 
to examine for life insurance,” there are eleven chapters devoted to the 
special investigation of the different organs of the body as they should 
be passed in review by the examiner. 

The work is not encumbered with detail; only so much has been 
admitted as may be necessary to fix attention upon essential things. 
The author has, however, included a description of several of the newer 
pieces of apparatus that are useful in diagnosis, such as the very con¬ 
venient ureameter and the saccharometer which are now furnished to 
the profession. Convenient tables, for reference regarding various 
physical conditions that admit of tabular statement, have been intro¬ 
duced; and a very useful appendix contains the full text of the 
“Instructions to Medical Examiners” that have been issued by the 
principal life insurance companies of this country. H. M. L. 



